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Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith. By His 
Colleagues. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature, No. 3. Madison, 1919. 

After a service of more than forty years in the teaching of languages, the 
last twenty-three as professor of Greek and classical philology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Professor Charles Forster Smith in 191 7 accepted the rudis 
and retired to the enjoyment of a well-earned leisure. To him has been dedi- 
cated this collection of papers prepared on various occasions by present and 
former colleagues. 

The introductory poem by Professor William Ellery Leonard is written in 
English, set to the old elegiac meter. In it he confides to his friend 

A lyrical secret: 
How in the breast of a lad love of the Muses began. 

Quotation of a few couplets will give some idea of its sense and its charm: 

Fresh from a starry sleep, on a schoolboy morning in April 

(Over the meadows a mist, oriole out in the elm), .... 
There, in the homestead at Hilton, I sat by the window with Vergil 

Under the morning star, words like woods to explore. 
Tityre, tu patulae . . . . O, eery quest in the silence! 

Magic of dawn on the earth, magic of dawn in the boy! .... 
Eager, how eager my fingers divided the glossary's pages, 

Finding me key after key, golden, though printed in black ! 

Following this is a brief "Introductory Note" by Dean Birge, a scientist 
who has not wholly forgotten his debt to the classics, though parous cultor 
et infrequens. Of his early studies he says: "Ours was an act of faith, uncon- 
scious like most such acts, a faith inspired by our teachers that if we thus gave 
labor we should gain life; and the years have justified that faith, both theirs 
and ours." Of Professor Smith he writes: "We recognize in him one who lives 
among us the life of letters, who has made literature a vital influence for us; 
and who, so living and so doing, has helped the University to maintain and 
strengthen those forces which at once unite and raise the common Kfe of man." 

The first formal paper is neatly introduced by an informal address begin- 
ning, "My dear Smith: It is hard to believe that you have reached the magic 
age which releases us pedagogues from the bondage of hours and bestows that 
freedom not so much from work as for work, which is the construction of vacare 
which I fancy you will choose." Then, with a reminder of their early studies 
and debates, the writer glides smoothly into his discussion of "The Heracles 
Myth and Its Treatment by Euripides." Comparison is inevitable between the 
Heracles Mainomenos, which is by no means Euripides' best piece, and the 
Hercules Furens which is one of Seneca's best. One of the chief criticisms of 
the Greek play has been directed at the introduction of Iris and Lyssa. Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson argues quite plausibly that Lyssa was not used as a deus 
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ex machina but merely as a symbolical indication to chorus and audience of 
the hero's sudden insanity, which attacked him behind the scenes — '"merely 
a lightly sketched visualization of the fatal transition from sanity to madness, 
made necessary by the usage of the Greek stage, which did not suffer the 
catastrophe to be enacted openly." He also defends the essential unity of 
the plot, which has been criticized as made up of two unconnected parts. "It 
is only by overemphasizing the roles of Iris and Lyssa and by overlooking their 
ghostly mission that one can think of the play as suffering a cleft or division 
at this point." 

In "The Source of Herodotus' Knowledge of Artabazus" Professor Arthur 
G. Laird explores one of the obscurer byways of history. Quoting a half-dozen 
passages in Books viii and ix he investigates the reasons for such frequent 
mention of this one of Xerxes' many officers and the sources on which the his- 
torian drew. Certain contradictions and linguistic peculiarities lead to the 
inference that most of these paragraphs were inserted after the main narrative 
had been composed. The writer thinks these passages and some in Book vii 
have the same origin, but states only the negative conclusion that they were 
"not drawn from the records of the satraps at Dascylium." 

The next two papers are akin in subject-matter. Professor Smiley's 
doctoral thesis dealt with Latinitas and "EAArjioayios, and his brief paper 
on "Seneca and the Stoic Theory of Literary Style" is a natural offshoot if not 
actually a part of that thesis. The development of " the stoic theory of style " 
is traced from Zeno to its formulation by Diogenes of Babylon and its criteria 
applied to representative passages from Seneca. The conclusion is that, 
instead of being a mere rhetorician, Seneca "in theory placed thought above 
words, content above form, truth above style," yet illustrates in his writings 
all the prescribed qualities. As to "embellishment," he "sought titillation 
of the intelligence rather than titillation of the auditory nerve," and his "pointed 
style " was not inconsistent with that of his Stoic predecessors. 

In "The Plain Style in the Scipionic Circle" Dr. Fiske shows how the princi- 
ples laid down by the Babylonian Diogenes and the philosopher Panaetius per- 
sisted and powerfully affected Roman style for generations. Especially does he 
dwell upon the satires of Lucilius and Horace as illustrating these principles 
"in essential harmony," though varying under contemporary influences. The 
work of members of the "circle" is reviewed in order "to show how important 
a part the grammatical rhetoric of Diogenes played in laying the foundation 
for the plain style, the favorite mode of expression for nearly every writing 
emanating from the Scipionic circle." Much space is given to "the influence 
of Panaetius not only on Roman stoicism .... but also on Roman law, 
social and political theory .... and upon Roman literary theory and com- 
position." His "principal treatise" in "Cicero's free paraphrase in De officiis" 
is quoted freely and its principles applied to features of Roman satire. The 
Roman sermo and the literary sermones (especially those of Horace) are modeled 
more or less remotely upon the SocraHci libri. Containing perhaps 15,000 
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words, besides numerous references, this paper cannot be epitomized in a 
paragraph, but should be read in its entirety. 

"The Olive Crown in Horace, C. i. 7. 7," by Andrew Runni Anderson, is an 
interesting study of a phrase long in controversy. The several suggested mean- 
ings for opus (v. 5) and fronti are stated and followed by a review of various 
readings and renderings of v. 7, and references are given which bear upon the 
crowning of divinities and the proper crown for a poet — ivy or myrtle, rarely 
olive or oak. Assuming the text fronti praeponere olivam to be correct the 
writer takes fronti as meaning Pallas' brow (looking back to Pattadis, v. 5), 
and formulates his conclusion thus: "Praeponere should not hastily be identi- 
fied with imponere. May not Horace have had special reason for using prae- 
ponere, and may there not have hovered before his mind some such conception 
as that represented on the east pediment of the Parthenon, where a winged 
Victory held before Athena a crown in her honor ? " 

In his lecture on "The Eternal City" Professor Grant Showerman takes the 
sack of Rome by the Germans in 1527 as a starting-point. Passing rapidly 
over the next three hundred years, he dwells upon the transformation witnessed 
in the last half-century. "Rome has suddenly become a great modern city," 
at the cost of much picturesqueness and repose. "But Rome's dominion is 
of the spirit. She is ever the city of the soul." Eloquent tribute is paid her 
as "the conserver of what was worth while in ancient days, dispenser of what 
has entered into modern life." Most fascinating is the Rome of antiquity, its 
ruins, remains, and traditions. Some features of daily life, some traits of the 
old Roman character survive : ' ' the very speech — metre pulchrafiKa pulchrior — 
has hardly ceased to be Latin." 

Miss Katharine Allen states as the aim of her paper, "Britain in Roman 
Literature," "to note the way in which the progress of Rome in the exploration 
and domination of this distant region is reflected in the incidental allusions of 
general literature contemporaneous with the successive stages of this progress." 
Beginning with Lucretius she quotes Caesar, Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Vergil, 
Strabo, Pliny, Suetonius, and above all Tacitus, with a host of less familiar 
authors, to illustrate her thesis that "at no time does there seem to have been 
any real oblivio Britanniae in the consciousness of Rome." 

"A Study of Pindar," by Miss Annie M. Pitman, is a fine appreciation of 
the great Greek lyrist. She finds him " not original as a thinker, in part because 
he did not five close to his fellow-men and was not disturbed by their problems." 
His originality shone in the writing of "the dignified Dorian ode for victors in 
the national games." In his wealth of imagery and illustration, his " bounteous 
abundance," in the exquisite beauty of his phrases, "equaled by a rich sense 
of beauty in the sound," he is unrivaled. "His words are splendid with color 
and with excess of light until his page is radiant." 

Professor Slaughter's contribution, "Lucretius — The Poet of Science," lays 
chief emphasis on the poetic side. "His treatment of nature is everywhere 
pervaded by the spirit of the poet The highwater mark is reached in 
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the opening tribute to Venus — 'not the Venus of mythology, but Venus the 
kindly principle invading and invigorating all life, presiding at the birth of all 
things." Granting Lucretius' greatness and honesty as a seeker after truth, 
the writer thinks that his work "depends chiefly for vigor of inspiration upon 

the flash of his poetic genius The recognition of this poetic gift, together 

with renewed interest in the subject matter of the De rerum natura, explains 
the increased admiration for Lucretius at the present time." On 3 . 1053 ff . 
is made this comment: "For the first time in Latin literature we catch a 
glimpse in Lucretius of that world-weariness which was to descend later upon 
the minds of men. Yet the taedium vitae which he so well describes is not, as 
Matthew Arnold would have us think, a reflection of the poet's personality. 
It is an observation of what he sees about him — observation, not experience." 
In 1898-99 some ancient papyri were discovered in a village in the Egyptian 
district of Fayum. Among them were "thirty-five letters, two contracts, 
and one column of an account of wages paid for help on a farm which belonged 
to one L. Bell(i)enus Gemellus." It is from the contents of the published 
portion of these that Professor Westermann has constructed his lively picture 
of ' 'An Egyptian Farmer' ' who lived about 100 a.d. Translation is given of one 
short letter into English, in which the attempt is made "to give a correct impres- 
sion of the atrocities of the old gentleman's Greek, in spelling and grammar." He 
seems to have been thrifty — not to say "close" — kindly as a rule, yet capable 
of exploding on occasion. The documents have value as showing rustic family 
and business methods, the mildness of slavery there, and the fact that syste- 
matic irrigation was practiced in the Fayum at that period. Professor Wester- 
mann's discussion of the documents and their content is of more than ordinary 
interest to classical and antiquarian students. 

H. M. Ktngery 



